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ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 





No. V—HACKNEY COACHMEN. 


Wuy does a hackney coachman always demand 

more than his legal fare? That is a question which 
is a greater puzzle to us than the more notable one, 
of “why does a miller wear a white hat?” It may 
be very easy to tell us, that a miller wears a white 
hat to keep his head warm; and that a hackney 
coachman demands more than his legal fare, in 
order to put more money into his purse. But we 
want something more satisfactory in the shape of a 
reason. Hackney coachmen have been noted im- 
postors ever since hackney coaches began to run; 
every body has employed them, and every body has 
been afraid of them ever since it was found convenient 
to “call a coach ;’ and we want to know why it is, 
that they never shut any body up in one of their traps 
without speculating on the best mode of dipping into 
his purse. 
: We have no doubt that most of our readers have 
seen the well-known print of “The Disputed Fare.” 
The hackney coachman stands with all the dogged 
pertinacity of one who not only knows his rights, but 
knowing, dares maintain them; the gentleman pays 
the fare with a look that shows he considers the de- 
mand any thing but far; the lady seems to be divided 
between a timid shrinking from a vulgar dispute in 
the street, and a fear that the said dispute may cause 
them to lose the mail, which is just starting; while 
the little black footman takes the number of the 
coach with all the cool importance of a newspaper 
reporter in a police office. The print is the embody- 
ment of an every-day occurrence; it concentrates a 
thousand complaints against hackney eoachmen. 

Go where you will, whenever you submit to be 
carried by your fellow-man, you must submit to the 
chance of being cheated, On the Thames, on the 
Mersey, or on the Ganges; in London, in’ Paris, in 
St. Petersburg, or Calcutta, it is all the same. Get 
into a little boat with your baggage, and the waterman 
knows he has you snug enough. Hire a cabriolet, 
and the cabman will try his luck with you. Bespeak 
a drosky, and though the driver does not understand 
a word you say, he understands how to overcharge. 
Try a palanquin, and the coolies will try you. So it 
has been, and so it probably will continue to be. Yet 
we once met with a sober, honest hackney coachman 
even in London itself. It wason one fine balmy 
spring Sunday morning, when we had strolled out to 
enjoy the delicious stillness before repairing to church. 
Our locality was the north of London; and from 
rising ground we could see a large portion of the me- 
tropolis, and could almost hear that the « mighty 
heart” was in repose. As we stood gazing, in that 
kind of musing mood, which lies half way between 
thought and vacancy, a decently-dressed, clean- 








looking man approached, and as he passed, touched 
his hat. The motion betrayed the man. We at once 
recognised him to be a hackney coachman whom we 
had occasionally employed, and had more than once 
gone out of our way to procure a casual job; he 
was in fact one of the civillest and most honest of his 
tribe. But we should never have recognised him in 
his decent Sunday’s suit, had it not been for the touch- 
ing of the hat: there was a peculiar curve of the arm 
which indicated the man far better than even the 
rather peculiar features of the face. “ Hillo, John,” 
said we, “what are you doing here ?—where’s the old 
coach ?” 

“ Why, Sir,” said he, with a quiet expression, in 
which not a trace of hypocritical pretence could be 
detected, “I never goes out of a Sunday, and I don’t 
think I’m a bit the worse of it.” 

“Indeed! that’s rather strange. Why most of 
your brother whips reckon Sunday their very best 
day. All London will be agog on this fine spring 
morning.” 

“That may be all very true, Sir, but I think I 
thrive well enough during the week, without going any 
where except to church on Sundays.” 

Here was a phenomenon! A sober, religious 
hackney coachman !—a London hackney coachman, 
who made it a matter of principle not to drive himself, 
his horses, or other people, on the day which he con- 
sidered to be devoted to religious rest and religious 
worship! We had respected the man before, but 
now our respect rose fifty per cent. We no longer 
thought of him as a hackney coachman, but as a man 
—for principle makes the man; and though farther 
conversation indicated that there was nothing very 
intellectual about him, it indicated sufficiently that he 
had firmness and purpose, the moral abstinence which 
can resist the temptation of gain, and the moral courage 
which ean adhere to its own views of right and wrong. 

Alas! thought we, as our worthy hackney coach- 
man passed onwards, that such a man should almost 
stand alone in his tribe. We might walk from White- 
chapel to Hyde Park corner, from Islington to Ken- 
nington common, and not find such another. And 
yet if there were more of such men in his profession, 
they would reap a worldly advantage from their con- 
duct, infinitely surpassing all the casual profit of over- 
reaching and irregularity. More is the pity, that men 
have not the common sense and the common prudence, 
which can look beyond the moment, to the positive 
results—the profit and loss of the balance sheet of 
life. 

Another time, we landed at London bridge, from a 
Ramsgate steamer, and called a hackney coach off the 
stand. Scarcely the delay of a minute occurred, in 
placing a lady, with a bandbox, (our fair readers must 
excuse the connexion !) and a carpet bag to the coach, 
and off we drove for Islington. On alighting, the 
hackney coachman very coolly said that seven shillings 
was his fare. A derisive laugh was the only reply ; 
but our worthy was quite prepared for that, and had 
evidently made up his mind to obtain the money. The 
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fellow saw, that in the neighbourhood where he was, a 
suburban one, a little out of the way, some stir must 
be made before a policeman could be procured, and 
so he laid hands on the luggage, and threatened to 
drive off with it, unless his demand were paid. All 
this was monstrously impudent, and for himself dan- 
gerously illegal : but our “ whip” seemed determined 
to risk all consequences, in the hope that his bullying 
would obtain his foul fare, and that we should get rid 
of him on the same principle that we would escape 
from an excited bull, or an assaulting bull-dog. 
Reader, let us confess unto you our weakness. We 
got angry, and the moment that our worthy hackney 
coachman saw that temper was losing, his eye gleamed 
with a sort of satisfactory delight, for he knew that he 
had obtained an advantage. We called him rogue and 
rascal, and presently we received our change in the 
complimentary epithets of scamp and cheat. We at- 
tempted to take our goods by force of arms, and re- 
ceived an invitation to strip, and try who was the 
better man! Reader, never get into a passion with a 
hackney coachman. 

No policeman being at hand, we were glad to redeem 
our luggage for four shillings, being more than a 
shilling over the regular fare. “Of course, you took 
his number, the number of his badge, and the number 
of his coach ?’ Ah !—there’s the rub! We had the 
number of the coach, but the fellow had no badge ; 
and after going to Somerset house, overhauling the 
books, to get at the coach proprietor, and walking to 
Bow street police office to get a summons, and wasting 
the best part of two valuable days—for time is money 
—we let the matter drop, for it turned out that the 
hackney coachman was one of those “ loose fish” who 
move hither and thither over London at a moment’s 
warning ; and we were unwilling to punish the coach 
proprietor, who had already lost sight of the ruffian 
coachman. 

The truth is, a mode of obtaining subsistence which 
depends much on what is called chance, and which 
brings ignorant and uneducated persons in momentary 
contact with individuals whom they may never see 
again, is one peculiarly exposed. All the, baser and 
meaner passions of our nature are continually open 
to temptation. 





LONDON VEHICLES. 


By the Author of “ Random Recollections,’ “ The Great 
Metropolis,” “ Portraits of Public Characters,” §c. 








No. II—COACHES AND CABS. 

In my last article I spoke of the omnibuses of the me- 
tropolis: the subject of my present paper will be the 
coaches and cabs of London. 

The number of hackney coaches which constantly ply 
in the metropolis is about six hundred. The rate of fare 
the drivers charge those who employ them is one shilling 
per mile. That is the lowest fare they ever charge under 
any circumstances: if you only go twenty yards in a 
coach, the charge will be the same; but if you employ it 
for a greater distance than a mile, then you may count on 


half miles in payment. A single yard over the mile sub- 
jects the party to the charge of an additional sixpence. 
All the London hackney coaches are licensed to carry four 
passengers; some of them, however, being old carriages 
formerly used by noblemen and gentlemen, are sufficiently 
large to accommodate six, and the driver rarely objects to 
the party engaging the coach, squeezing as many into it 
as possible. He makes no additional charge, because he 
is aware the law, instead of sustaining his claim, were he 
to make it, would subject him to a penalty for carrying 
more than his complement. 

There is no greater annoyance to a stranger in going 
from one part of London to another, than that to whic 
he is subjected by the over charges of coachmen. They 
almost invariably overcharge strangers, whom their prac- 
tised eye enables them to discover to be such at once. They 
calculate, in the first place, on the stranger's ignorance of 
the distances between one place and another in London ; 
or where they suppose that the overcharge is so glaring 
that it cannot by possibility escape the party against whom 
it is made, they calculate on the improbability of his putting 
himself to the trouble of summoning the proprietors to a 
police office or to Somerset House, for the mere purpose of 
recovering a sixpence or shilling. Experience has taught 
them that in these calculations they are right. For one 
person whom they have overcharged, who summons them 
before the magistrates for the imposition, there are at least a 
hundred who suffer them to escape. Hence, as the penalty, 
when convicted, seldom exceeds twenty shillings, they find 
that the number of cases in which they escape, leaves them, 
after all the convictions that take place, a considerable 
premium on their fraudulent practices. 

The best way in which to guard against the impositions 
of hackney coachmen in London, is to tell them to drive 
you a certain distance, say two or three miles, as the case 
may be, in the direction of the place to which you are going. 
In that case, you shut their mouths against all pretexts 
for cheating you. When you ask them to drive you toa 
certain place instead of a certain distance, they will un- 
doubtedly maintain that the distance is as much greater 
than it really is, as will correspond to the amount of which 
they mean to defraud you. When you adopt the course 
I have recommended, they never dare to ask more than 
the legal fare. To be sure they will look sulky, and greet 
your ears with an under growl or two ; but never vou mind 
that; you have paid your proper fare, and all you have 
now to do, is towalk yourself away as comfortably as pos- 
sible, to the place of your intended destination. 

But it may happen—it often does happen in the case of 
strangers—that you have not even an idea of the distance 
at which the part of town to which you are going is from 
the place whence you are tostart. In that case, your better 

way would be, before calling a coach, to inquire of some 
one—almost anybody you meet in the streets will tell you 
—what the distance is. That ascertained, and if you have 
luggage which renders it necessary that you should be 
carried to the very spot, your better plan would be to 
bargain with a coachman, before you go into the vehicle, 
for the fare. He will probably ask you a lialf more than 
the regular fare; but when he sees you know what the 
legal charge is, he will take it rather than let you employ 
some rival coachman. 

It is of great importance I should mention here, that 
strangers, and even persons who have been long resident 
in London, are often “taken in” when they have luggage 
with them, owing to their not expressly stipulating that 
it shall be included in the charge made for themselves. 
Several cases have come under my ewn personal obser- 
vation—one, indeed, occurred recently to myself—in 








which parties have made an agreement with a coachman 
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to be taken to a certain place for a certain sum, when on 
being set down at the place of their destination, the driver 
has charged double the price agreed on, on the ground that 
the sum named was only for the party himself, and that 
the additional demand made was for the luggage. To 
prevent being imposed on in this way, the party should 
make a distinct stipulation that the luggage be included 
in the price. This the coachmen, when they find they 
are otherwise likely to lose their customer, never hesitate 
to agree to. Some people think it is not legal for hackney 
coachmen to charge for one’s luggage after having charged 
the full fare from the passenger ; but this is a mistake. 
* The law,” as Shylock says, “ allows it,” and a “ court” 
of magistrates will “ award it.” 

The cabs are small light two-wheeled vehicles, drawn 
by one horse, and licensed to carry only two persons. 
They are twice as numerous in London as the hackney 
coaches. Their number is between 1400 and 1500. They 
are driven more rapidly than the hackney coaches, but are 
in great danger of being upset. A great many accidents 
have occurred to persons in them. As they are open at 
the front, the inmate is sure, when the horse falls,—by no 
means an uncommon thing in London—to be thrown out 
into the street, and he will have great reason for gratitude, 
should he be fortunate enough to escape any serious 
injury by the fall,—if he be not run over by some other 
vehicle before he has had time to rise. This objection to 
cabs, which with many persons was at one time so insu- 
perable as to prevent their ever entering one, has latterly 
been removed by the general introduction of cabs built ona 
different principle altogether, though retaining the attribute 
of an equal lightness. A considerable number of these 
new-fashioned cabs has been brought into use within the 
last two or three years, and they promise fair to supersede 
the old ones altogether before a long time has elapsed. 
They are entered at the side instead of the front, and 
instead of being open as the old ones are, (by which the 
passenger is exposed to the rain,) they are as close all 
round asa coach. As they are not so high built as the 
others, they run less risk of being upset. Even were they 
to be so, the party inside would not run any great danger 
of receiving much personal injury. 

The fare for cabs is one-third less than for hackney 
eoaches. It is, in other words, eightpence per mile. As in 
fhe case of hackney coaches, nothing less than a mile is 
counted in the first instance, but afterwards half-miles are 
calculated on. Where time is an object, cabs are desirable 
vehicles to employ, were it not for the danger to the in- 
mates, to which I have already referred. The new ones 
are not yet sufficiently numerous to be had at all times; 
so that where a party is pressed for time, he is obliged to 
employ one of the old ones, notwithstanding the personal 
danger to which he thereby exposes himself. ‘The advan- 
tage of coaches and cabs over omnibuses is, that the latter 
always keep the leading streets; they never, on any account, 
quit them; so that except where one has to visit some 

lace in one of the most frequented streets, they are of 
ittle use to him. Coaches and cabs, on the other hand, 
take you through cross thoroughfares and the most obscure 
streets, to any part of London you wish, and will put you 
down at the very door of the house you intend to enter. 
The advantage of cabs over coaches is, that the former are 
cheaper, and are driven with greater rapidity than the latter. 

As hackney coachmen mo cabmen belong to the same 
genus, the latter are as great cheats as the former. My 
observations, therefore, as to the best way of guarding 
against the impositions of hackney coachmen, equally apply 
in the case of cabmen. One of them told me a short time 
since, that but for his habitual overcharges, he could not 
make a living by keeping “ an ’os and cab.” 









There are coach and cab stands, at certain distances 
from each other, in all parts of the metropolis. Sometimes 
you will see twenty or thirty of these vehicles standing in 
the same street, all waiting for what the drivers call 
“ fares,” namely, persons to engage them. You will find 
them on these stands in all sorts of weather, and at all 
times. There are generally as many to be seen in the 
middle of the night as in the middle of the day. The 
horses need little tending while on the stand: custom has 
made the middle of the street a sort of open-aired stable 
to them. They look on the stands as their home. There 
they eat the “ vitals” which the drivers provide for them, 
and which are served up to them in small bags, fas- 
tened to their heads. It is amusing to see the ingenuity 
which the poor animals display in getting at their food 
when near the bottom of the bag. Some of them are re- 
markably expert at inverting the bag by a movement of 
the head, and then catching the contents in their descent; 
while others lay the bag on the back part of some other 
coach or cab, and by that means get at the bottom with 
the greatest ease. In the fine weather, after the public 
houses are shut up for the night, the hackney coach and 
cab men sleep on the dickeys : in wet or exceedingly cold 
weather, they go inside, and then commit themselves to 
the embraces of Morpheus. Those who know no better, 
will be surprised when they hear me speak of coach and 
cab men sleeping while their horses are standing in the 
streets. It will be asked, is there no danger of the horses 
taking fright and ruaning off through the streets? None 
whatever. Hackney coach and cab horses are “them 
ere sort of hanimals as never takes fright!” They get too 
much of what Falstaff would have called “running on 
compulsion,” to show any disposition to move off of their 
own accord. They are no friends to the “ voluntary 
system.” They bless their stars, and are “ thankful to the 
public,” when permitted to occupy the stand in peace and 
quietness. If any of my readers have restive horses, or 
animals that shew too great an alacrity at running away, 
just lend them for one little fortnight to a hackney coach 
or cabman, and I will answer for it, “ the shine” will in 
that short time, be effectually taken outof him. There is 
a common saying, “ Marry the sea and it will tame her.” 
The meaning is, that marriage has a wonderfully subduing 
tendency. We have all seen proofs of this in the case both 
of men and women. Well, then, what marriage is to our 
species, a short time in a hackney coach or cab, is to re- 
fractory or high spirited horses. 

Hackney coach and cabmen are a singular race. They 
are a class of men by themselves. They have no inter- 
course with the rest of their fellow men. They are, with 
very few exceptions, altogether illiterate; they amuse 
themselves by everlastingly speaking about “vekels and 
’oses,” and in abusing each other. Were it not for the 
coarseness of the expressions, I know of no richer scene 
than to see these men vituperating one another. They are 
eternally quarrelling among themselves as to who has the 
best right to particular places in the stand. They area 
most obstinate and self-willed class of men; they will 
a thousand times sooner punish themselves than yield to 
each other. Some of the best scenes I have ever seen 
between two of their number, have had their origin in their 
vehicles meeting in some street which was too narrow for 
them to pass one another. In all such cases, there is 
a regular interchange of the choicest flowers of their 
favourite rhetoric. Neither will “ back again” to let the 
other pass; there they almost invariably remain till some 
policeman comes and compels one of them to give way to 
the other. Leave the dispute as to which ought to go 
back to be settled between themselves, and I verily 
believe, that in the true spirit of obstinacy, they would 
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remain there from “noon to eve, from eve to dewy 
morn.” 

Hackney coach and cab men make but a poor living of 
it. Some days they draw ten or twelve shillings they 
do not on others earn eighteen pence. I have known 
them remain two or three days on the stand without being 
employed ina single instance. WhenI mention this fact, 
and also state that the expenses of keeping horse and paying 
the license, is in no case under thirty shillings per week, it 
will at once be seen that even those who are most fortunate 
are not likely to enrich themselves by the coach or cab 
business. 








OBSERVATIONS ON COUGHS. 


Coveus! The reader will perhaps immediately illustrate 
the subject, yet it is an ample and interesting one. First, 
then, the cause of coughs, and this may be briefly described 
as irritation of the trachea or windpipe, produced by in- 
flammation, in a greater or less ak of the lungs, 
causing a “sonorous and violent expulsion of air” from 
that organ ; for it would be quite out of place here to enter 
into a detailed explanation of the derangement of the 
respiratory apparatus producing the irritation. Now as to 
the kinds of coughs, their name is legion; for, to mention 
only a few, there is the dry cough ani the loose cough, 
the interruptive, the sarcastic, the Zoteesutinl, the expletive, 
and the consumptive coughs, and at least fifty shades of 
each. A very unpleasant kind of cough, although of 
comparatively rare occurrence, is that caused by a particle 
of any matter passing into the windpipe instead of down 
the ‘red lane,’ often producing very great annoyance, 
especially if it occurs from the attempt to talk while 
swallowing. And then the feminine cough, how interest- 
ing is it! how often does the anxious lover weigh its 
import! how often does the careful mother tremble at the 
sound, the first indication perhaps of her darling’s frail 
conformation. 

Coughs are infectious in some degree, as doubtless 
many have noticed at a place of public resort, where the 
first initial ahem! is immediately succeeded by half a 
dozen more, till by degrees, with a regular crescendo 
movement, there is a chorus of coughs of all imaginable 
varieties, from the infantine to the protracted convulsions 
of the octogenarian, then dying away and subsiding till it 
again breaks forth at another signal. There must be some 
animal magnetism in it. 

Coughs are also annoying, as is often experienced on 
similar occasions, when while striving to catch the words 
of an eloquent but not loud speaker, you are annoyed by 
such an eruption. 

People are judged by their physiognomy, by their 
cranium, by their dress, manner, and indeed everything ; 
their coughs (for all cough at times) are sure guides to 
their character. If you hear a half-stifled cough, be sure 
its owner is of a quiet unobtrusive character; if on the 
contrary, he clear his throat in a decisive devil-may-care 
sort of way, he is well to do in the world, opinionated, 
obstinate, and perhaps conceited. The medium between 
these is also the medium between the opposite characters. 

Does another cough continually and in an uneasy man- 
ner? depend upon it he is fidgety and finical. To cough 
only at certain intervals and always at proper times, shows 
a strict methodist ; one who does every thing by rule, and 
whose life perhaps is a repetition of a weekly routine. 

Coughs proceed often from habit or from sympathy, 
as well as from actual necessity. Hudibras, by-the-bye, 
mentions a curious motive for a cough. 


often is it the announcer of the demon consumption,—how 

often the harbinger of death! Hear you that hollow 

sound (emphatically enough called a church-yard cough,) 

it tells a tale which the pale, yet perhaps hectic flushed 

cheek and the dull and sunken eye, but too well confirm. 

Yes, the hope and pride of his family, the talented, the 

amiable, the virtuous, has lived only to show to the ad- 

miring world, what human nature, fallen as it is can be, 

and will soon be an inhabitant of His abode who chas- 
teneth whom he loveth. See a youth pouring a soft, 
sweet tale into the willing ear of a listening maiden. Is 
the grave in their thoughts? dream they of suffering, and 
pain, and death? Are they not rather looking forward 
to a long life crowded with blessings, to a flowery, and 
pleasant, and sunshiny path ; far away from the summer 
or the winter storm; equally calm in its beginning, pro- 
gress, and end? And yet in that fair and flaxen hair is 
consumption lurking; through those sweet lips has he 
entered, in that fair breast has he taken his abode, and 
that beauteous form will he snatch to the charnel-house, 
although her soul pure and spotless, will ascend to its 
celestial birth-place, there to mingle (who does not think 
so) with those it loved on earth. And there is an aged 
man, asthmatic; he has had an asthma for the last twenty 
years perhaps. Think of that ye fretful ones, ye who of 
mole-hills make mountains. What are your troubles to 
his. Learn from him to bear at least the smaller evils 
and discomforts of life with patience. 

Of a vast amount of misery and suffering is this malady 
the cause; a high rank does it hold among the ills that 
fiesh is heir to through the first transgression. 

It is to be expected that a disease so prevalent should 
have hosts of remedies, and hosts of cough remedies there 
are; syrups, balsams, candies, lozenges, elixirs, and pills 
without end: of all the large number of patented medi- 
cines, those for the cure of coughs constitute a large pro- 
portion, and hundreds are doubtless supported by the sale 
of these preparations, most of which are equally powerless 
for good or evil, others beneficial, and none, perhaps, posi- 
tively injurious. Thus, in society as in nature, do the 
sufferings of one part constitute the existence and happi- 
ness of another; thousands of animals live by the destruction 
of others,—the hangman lives by felons—and quack 
medicine dealers thrive by colds, influenzas, and coughs. 





LITERARY AND MORAL GEMS.—No. II. 
SELECTED FOR THE SATURDAY JOURNAL. 


ECONOMY. 

Mere parsimony is not economy. Expense, and great 
expense, may be an essential part in true economy. 
Economy is a distributive virtue, and consists not in saving, 
but in selection.— Thomas Walker. 


COMPOSITION. 

There is no exercise of the mind more delightful or 
more irksome, according to circumstances, than compo- 
i, * +o 

The difference between the best humour for composition 
and the worst, is about the same as that between a salient 
fountain and a crazy pump in a deep wall.—Jbid. 


EDUCATION. 

It is a great art in the education of youth, to find out 
peculiar aptitudes, or where none exist, to create inclina- 
tions which may serve as substitutes. Different minds are 
like different soils; some are suited only to particular culti- 
vation ; others will mature almost any thing; others, again, 
are best adapted to a round of ordinary products; and a 
few are wasted unless they are reserved for what is most 
choice.—Ibid. 





There is frequently much comprised in a cough. How 
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ae ae will, there fe . vara | to the superstitions of ndia, and the efforts making to 
continue to grow in interest for many years to come. The Christianize that vast continent, Mr. Massie’s volumes 
agricultural and commercial resources of India are yet } possess an interest to the religious world, not only une- 
but very imperfectly developed; nor can they be fully | qualled but unapproached by any other work we have seen. 
tested until a new and better system of political adminis- | “ Continental India” is illustrated by various wood 
tration has been introduced into that country. _ | engravings, all of which, with one or two exceptions, are 
With the single exception of Mr. James Mill’s “ His- | of a very superior kind. The specimens with which we 
tory of British ndia,” we know of no better work on the | now present the readers of the Lonpon Saturpay Jou RNAL, 
Eastern empire than the two volumes recently published | will be admitted by all to bear out our statement. 
by Messrs. Ward and Co., and written by Mr. Massie. Our first engraving represents the celebrated temple of 
We have rarely met with a work in which there is a more | Salsette. 





INTERIOR OF A CAVE. TEMPLE OF SALSETTE. 


Our next engraving is by no means one of the best in deep and awful an interest, that we have given it a prefer- 
an artistical point of view, but the subject possessés so | ence to the others. It is a representation of a Suttee. 


AN INDIAN SUTTEE. 





* Continental India, by J. W. Massie, M.R.I.A. In two volumes. Thomas Ward & Co. 
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PICTURES OF LIFE. 


No. IIL.—THE RIVAL NEIGHBOURS. 
By Miss E. Watts. 
PART THE FIRST. 


-»4 Happiness, true happiness, is not entirely dependent on 
place or outward circumstances. I like to think thus when 
passing through or by the narrow crowded and often dark 
and noisy courts of London. I thank God for the light, 
the flowers, the fresh breeze, the clear waters, the starry 
sky—that all that is most beautiful is most free and open 
to all men; but still more do I thank Him for the pure 
light, the inexhaustible fountain of happiness which He 
has given to every human heart, in those affections, that 
make indeed the desert to blossom as the rose, and the 
darkest and most comfortless corner of a crowded city a 
happy and a hallowed spot; but the subject, like most 
others, has its reverse, and the passions that may mar 
and desolate the loveliest scenes will sometimes make the 
darkness of the most miserable dwelling darker still, even 
a darkness that may be felt. There is a court towards the 
north-east of London, that while I write represents the 
idea in my mind, yet it is perhaps one of the best speci- 
mens of its class, light and airy, and as being newly-built, 
clean looking, and inhabited chiefly by that most respect- 
able class—the journeyman mechanic ; but much misery 
and shame may arise from indulging passions, that in the 
eyes of the world in general are very consistent with, if 
they do not elevate the most respectable characters; anda 
humble edition of those noble vices, ambition and emula- 
tion, were sufficient to originate the darker shadows in the 
following story. 

In the court just referred to, the most noticeable in- 
habitants were the families of Benson and Gray, the 
former consisting of Mr. Benson, his wife, and one 
daughter. Benson had for many years filled a lucrative 
situation in the neighbouring manufactory, and was 
generally supposed to have saved money, for Anne Benson 
had been educated at a “seminary” in the vicinity, and 
their house was fitted up with many luxuries not common 
to those of that rank, and Mrs. Benson was always dressed 
so smart when, as was her custom in fine weather, she 
placed herself at the door in the evening to take the air, 
have a little gossip with the neighbours, and excite their 
admiration and envy; but her efforts for the latter purpose 
were chiefly exerted for the benefit of Mrs. Gray, her op- 
posite neighbour, who having, as she used to. boast, “ seen 
better times,” was zealously anxious not to be outdone in 
the matter of gentility by a low-born woman like Mrs. 
Benson, and the consequence was a perpetual fever of 
rivalry that was the object of ridicule or party spirit to the 
rest of the court. Mrs. Gray had been a widow many 
years, and had accompanied her only son to London about 
a twelvemonth before. John Gray had received from his 
father a better education than is common to his class, and 
this, together with his honesty and skill, had procured him 
a well-paid employment with an engineer, and for a few 
months after their settlement in the metropolis their cir- 
cumstances were so much improved, that Mrs. Gray often 
observed to her son, that notwithstanding the ruinous ex- 
pense of living in London, she thought the wheel of their 
fortune had taken a turn, and their prosperous days were 
beginning; and so they were or might have been, but for 
the restless working of the passions before named. 

Mrs. Benson put on a cap trimmed with real lace and 
satin, which looked, as every body said, like a sample in 
@ milliner’s window, and Mrs. Gray must procure one of 
elegance and cost. Then Mrs.-Benson’s finger was deco- 








rated with a showy ring, and the pawnbroker’s stock in the 
next street was closely examined by Mrs. Gray for one 
that might vie with it; and now a rumour had run through 
the court, that a very elegant sofa had been carried into 
Mr. Benson’s house. It soon reached Mrs. Gray, who, ex- 
pressing to her informant her contemptuous opinion of it, 
and extolling one she had formerly possessed, retreated 
into her little sitting room to brood over this new want, 
and to consider of the best method of persuading her son 
to satisfy it. 

Mr. Gray on his death bed had solemnly committed the 
mother to the son’s charge. John had been brought up in 
the most entire respect and obedience to his parents, and 
this charge, added to these feelings, had given to his 
mother's wishes an influence that made them perhaps too 
absolute ; thus it was that though in this competition, her 
requisitions often exceeded what John thought it prudent 
to spend, yet he could not refuse her, satisfying his sense 
of justice by the secret sacrifice of his own few relaxations 
and enjoyments, of which books formed the chief and the 
highest; the demand of the cap had been answered by the 
sacrifice of his half year’s subscription to a mechanics’ in- 
stitution; and the ring had involved that of ‘“ Stewart on 
the Steam-engine.” Had Mrs. Gray known this, maternal 
affection might have triumphed over this paltry vanity, 
but John was satisfied with doing what he thought his 
duty, and confining the knowledge to his own heart. Of 
this last want, however, even Mrs. Gray’s vague notions on 
the subject of pecuniary prudence were suflicient to per- 
ceive the unreasonableness, but this only made her consider 
more carefully what arguments she should bring forward 
in its support. 

When John returned in the evening, he seemed in any 
thing but a promising humour for her machinations; her 
face was flushed with anger and vexation, and while his 
mother busied herself in preparing tea, he sat silent on 
the chair on which he had thrown himself on first enter- 
ing, his hands in his pockets and his eyes fixed on the fire. 
At length Mrs. Gray, surprised at this unusual mood, ven- 
tured to ask what had vexed him. With an attempted 
laugh, and in a tone that was any thing but merry, John 
repeated the word, “ vexed! no, mother, not so silly as that, 
but disgusted,” laying a great emphasis on the last word, 
and clenching his hands more fiymly in his pockets. His 
mother wondered what could have made John so unusually 
energetic. ‘‘ Why, what is the matter?” she repeated in a 
subdued done, “ has your master—” ‘ Pho,” said John, 
interrupting her, “ I beg your pardon, mother, but it’s all 
a mere nothing, only I do hate such forward, impertinent 
girls; that Anne Benson is a perfect pest in the neigh- 
bourhood.” “TI am surprised,” returned his mother, some- 
what relieved, “that you ever speak to any of that family: 
for my part, I have the utmost contempt for every one of 
them. But I certainly do like Anne the best,” she re- 
sumed, remembering the kindliness of disposition that had 
made the lively girl a general favourite, and which had 
been in several instances evidenced towards herself; but 
somehow John Gray and Anne Benson never agreed, and 
yet they never missed an qpportunity of speaking to each 
other, though it was always. in sharp words and contrary 
answers. 

John made no reply to his mother’s last observation, 
and with his second cup of tea seemed so much calmed, 
that Mrs. Gray commenced operations in the cause of the 
sofa. “I really begin to want such a thing now, John,” 
she continued, after having broached the subject. I am 
getting old,” she went on pathetically, “it would be such 
a comfort, and it would not cost much.” John looked 
grave ; he knew it would cost more than they could afford, 
but the matter ended as others had done before, he could 
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not refuse his mother, and promised that he would try to 
raise money to get her one, and Mrs. Gray was thought- 
lessly delighted, and her son’s misgivings almost forgotten 
by him in the sight of her gratification. 

With the help of a loan from his master, and some per- 
sonal sacrifices on the part of John, the sofa was procured, 
and under Mrs. Gray’s ostentatious directions, introduced 
into the sitting room, while Mrs. Benson affected to laugh 
at it, and observed toa neighbour, that she was glad poor 
Mrs. Gray had got a sofa, though it was a shabby, second- 
hand one; but Mrs. Gray did not hear the remark, and 
till a mutual acquaintance informed her, her triumph and 
delight were unalloyed. ‘ Shabby, second-hand indeed!” 
repeated Mrs. Gray, when her informant was gone, “ I'll 
show her who is most genteel, and who can best afford it. 
She must wear a watch round her neck too—that’s her 
husband’s, I’ll be bound. Well, I’d scorn to wear another 
person’s watch. 

Mrs. Benson had that evening shown herself in all the 
glory of a silver watch, slung round her neck by a piece 
of broad black ribbon, and Mrs. Gray’s mind was settling 
into a determination to procure one also by some means; 
but this was a difficult point to gain—not from her own 
lack of persuasive powers, but from the want of means; 
the difficulty of its attainment, however, did not prevent 
her dwelling on the wish with an energy that every mo- 
ment’s indulgence increased, and, “I will have a watch 
somehow, that I am determined,” was the result of her 
cogitations. 

As John was returning home that evening, he overtook 
Anne Benson, also on her return from the dressmaker’s 
to whom she was apprenticed, and as there was some little 
remaining to be said in a new quarrel commenced the 
last time they met, they walked home together. “ Pray, 
Mister Gray, in what book have you shut up your eyes 
and understanding,” remarked Anne, as John ran against 
an orange-woman’s basket, to the imminent danger of the 
fruit, and his own personal inconvenience. “ Not ina 
book of fashions, or a milliner’s shop,” was the retort. 
“No one suspected you, good sir,” said Anne, changing 
colour a little, and throwing her head back proudly; “and 
I should as little have supposed that it was in the ‘ Mirror 
of Politeness.’ ” “ Poh,” said John, tartly, “ women are 
always expecting some sweet morsel of flattery, and if we 
don’t offer it, we want politeness forsooth.” ‘“ Not bad for 
a first attempt at a sneer,” said Anne, with a quiet approv- 
ing air, that was rather provoking; “ but indeed you must 
improve, or you will be no match for Mary Biggs.” “ And 
pray who says I want to be a match for her?” said John, 
angrily. ‘ Nay,” replied Anne, with a pretty assumption 
of grave rebuke, “if you don’t, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself; for they say you actually pay her the extra- 
ordinary attention of saying ‘Good morning,’ when you 
meet her, and that you have been known to step into the 
mud, that she might walk in a dry path; though I must 
say I did not exactly believe this last accusation; I know 
that habit is second nature, as the copy-book says,” and 
Anne glanced, as she spoke, at her own shoes and his, 
which certainly bore the marks of a contrary mode of pro- 
ceeding. “Which accounts for women excelling in dress 
and gossip,” said John, nowise conciliated by this expla- 
nation ; “and faith, I believe you and your mother think 
of nothing else.” ‘ Well, Mr. Gray,” returned Anne, 
colouring angrily, while a tear just glazed her eye, “I 
think you might find at home an example of both.” The 
words were scarcely spoken, when she repented having 
uttered them, for Anne had frequently noticed with admi- 
ration the respect and affection that John displayed towards 
his mother. “ But then,” as she said to herself afterwards, 
“he ought not to have spoken disparagingly of mine.” 


They had nearly reached home, John was too angry to 
reply, and walked slowly to his own door, which he en- 
tered and carefully closed, without once looking back. 
Anne stood still, till he had disappeared, and then, vexed 
both with him and herself, followed his example. 

Mrs. Gray with a clouded and anxious countenance, 
was seated on the already disregarded sofa. When John 
entered, he was rationally indignant now, rather than 
blindly angry, and the reflection upon his mother that he 
had just heard, had aroused every sympathy in her favour. 
He soon perceived, that something was troubling her 
mind, and inquired earnestly what it was; the answer 
was the gradual development of her vexations and her 
wishes. ‘I have quite set my mind on having one,” she 
continued, after enumerating her grievances, and this last 
of the watch—“ I am sure your father’s widow ought not 
to be inferior to such a woman as Mrs. Benson, and re- 
spect for his memory won’t let me sit down quietly under 
it.” “I wish, mother, I could give you one,” replied John, 
but at present it is quite impossible.” ‘‘ No, not impossi- 
ble,” said Mrs. Gray slowly, after a few minutes’ silence, 
‘* don’t you remember the rent money?” Herson started. 
“Oh, mother, how could you think of it? Money so 
strictly destined as to be like a trust—pray speak of it no 
more.” ‘“ But indeed, John, I must,” said Mrs. Gray 
earnestly, almost with tears ; “I don’t see why you should 
refuse ; if we could not collect the money again before it 
is wanted, I could always raise some upon the watch.” 
“Tt grieves me to say no,” repeated John firmly, “ but 
indeed, mother, it cannot be.” The tears of disappoint- 
ment and mortification swelled in Mrs. Gray’s eyes, and 
gradually increased to a perfect shower of weeping, in the 
intervals of which, in broken sentences, she bewailed her 
hard fate, in being so unnaturally dependent on her son, 
lamenting his want of affection for her, and the death of 
his father, who she said would never have denied her so 
small an indulgence. 

His mother’s reproaches, unjust as they were, deeply 
wounded her son’s feelings, and her tears made him ac- 
cuse himself asa hard-hearted monster; but he still fought 
the battle of rectitude, though feebly; they are more than 
heroes who conquer in a strife like this, and poor John 
was something less; but herein lies the danger of that 
idolatry which makes the image of the creature oversha- 
dow that of the Creator in the heart—he was wrought 
upon atlastto consent that the money, which in less than a 
month would be wanted to pay their rent, should on the 
following day be spent in the purchase of the watch Mrs. 
Gray had set her heart upon; but not even his mother’s 
delight at her success, could dissipate the thoughtful gloom 
in which he was wrapt the remainder of the evening, and 
after a night made almost sleepless by anxiety, when at 
the usual hour the following morning he returned to 
breakfast, he could scarcely command the smile that 
usually accompanied his morning greeting to his mother; 
she was too much taken up with the subject of her 
triumph to notice his silence and gravity, and so fluent 
in her anticipations, that to escape the reiteration of 
her gladness at what caused him such grief, he left 
home earlier than his attendance at the manufactory 
required. 

He was walking slowly and thoughtfully up the court, 
when a quick step behind him, and a hesitating pronun- 
ciation of his name arrested his progress; he turned round 
and saw Anne Benson. He was in no humour for their 
usual skirmishes, and besides he remembered her offence 
of the evening before, so he coldly asked what she wanted. 
Anne’s cheek was flushed, but her manner was much more 
grave and proud than usual. “I only wish to tell you, 





Mr. Gray,” she said, “that I am sorry for what I said 
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yesterday, and I hope you will forgive me. I don’t say 
this out of respect for you,” she continued, “but because 
I think I ought not to have spoken ill of a mother to her 
son, any more than I ought to speak disrespectfully to my 
own parents.” 

John had always thought Anne Benson very pretty, but 
now, as she stood before him, her eyes bright, and her 
cheek coloured with the eagerness of an amiable emotion, 
he thought he had never seen any one so handsome. 

He did not immediately reply, but when he did, it was 
in awkward disclaimers of having been angry, and a con- 
fused confession of a similar offence; and perhaps for the 
first time since their acquaintance, they parted without a 


r. 

The watch was procured, a silver-gilt one, which Mrs. 
Gray wore with due exultation, as being quite superior to 
Mrs. Benson’s ; but when was a race of rivalry terminated 
by any thing but necessity? Spite of the sneers of the 
latter lady at the vulgarity of such pretences, for she soon 
learned what it really was, she felt herself, as the neigh- 
bours remarked, on this occasion fairly overcrowed, and 
her wits were set to work to discover something on which 
she might again gain the advantage. But Mr. Benson 
was not quite so easily managed by his wife, as his fellow- 
sufferer was by his mother; there was much management 
and manceuvring necessary to gain her wish when she 
had discovered what it was, and that was rather puzzling 
now. 

Chance, however, threw in her way an object for her 
ambition, and the means of attaining it. A rap at the 
already open door interrupted her speculations on the 
subject; it was a pedlar, who in an insinuating tone 
enumerating the most tempting part of his stock, requested 
Mrs. Benson only to look at his splendid and uncommonly 
cheap collection of goods; and raising the lid, displayed a 
gay assemblage of jewellery innocent of jewels, and knives 
and forks that any jury would have found not guilty of 
intent to injure. Mrs. Benson was curious, fond of a 
bargain, and, like most of her sex, loved to turn over the 
goods of either draper or jeweller; but the pedlar’s stock 
was, she declared emphatically, absolute rubbish, though 
she expressed her opinion very affably; they might suit 
some people, she said, but they did not suit her. 

She was thus dismissing him, when the pedlar looking 
cautiously round whispered, “If you'll let me come in, 
Ma’am, I'll show you something that must tempt you.” 
He looked so very confidential and mysterious, that Mrs. 
Benson’s interest was fairly excited, and bidding him come 
into the passage she closed the outer door. The pedlar, 
when fully convinced they were alone, continued in the 
same low voice in which he had before spoken, “ You see, 
Ma’am, it would not do for me to let it be known I carry 
such valuable articles, or there is no knowing what tricks 
the rogues of London might serve me; but look here, 
Ma’am!” As he spoke he pulled out a drawer, and dis- 
played to Mrs. Benson’s eyes a brilliant sight indeed. 
“Oh! what a beautiful chain!” she exclaimed; is it real 
gold?” “ Real gold, upon my honour,” replied the pedlar, 
conscientiously. Mrs. Benson took it up to admire it. 
“What will you sell it for?” she asked. The pedlar 
looked at her earnestly as he replied, “I got itin exchange 
under very peculiar circumstances, and I can sell it such 
a bargain as was never sold before. I'll let you have it, 
Ma’am, for two pound ten.” ‘ 

Mrs. Benson weighed the chain in her hand, and again 
silently admired its beauty; at last she said, “ that’s too 
much by half; come, let me have it for thirty shillings. 
I don’t believe it’s gold.” “Well, Ma’am,” said the 
pedlar with affected unconcern, taking the chain from her 
hand, and replacing it in its drawer, “I suppose it isn’t, 








as you say so; only I think I can sell it for five pound to 
the lady opposite.” The pedlar’s quick ” had noticed 
Mrs. Gray standing at her own door, and he happened to 
have heard something of the politics of the place. ‘“ Oh! 
she can’t afford to buy it,” said Mrs. Benson quickly ; 
“Pll give you two pounds forit; I can’t give more, for 
it’s all I have in the house.” ‘ Well, Ma’am,” said the 

edlar politely, “‘ you seem to have set your heart on it, 
[ can’t bear to disappoint the ladies, so you shall have it 
for two pound.” Mrs. Benson nodded triumphantly, 
and, closing the door into the parlour, ran up stairs for the 
money. 








SELECTED DEPARTMENT. 





“DO YOU WANT TO BE SHAVED ?” 
(From the New York Morning Signal of November 13.) 


THE following story is old, but a precious good one. We 
laughed heartily over it “long time ago,” and presuming 
many of our readers never heard it, we serve it up for 
their edification. 

A gentleman travelling some years since in the upper 
part of this state, called at a tavern, and requested enter- 
tainment for the night. The landlord informed him that 
it was out of his power to accommodate him, as the house 
was already full. He persisted in stopping, as he as well 
as a horse were almost exhausted with travelling. After 
much solicitation the landlord consented to his stopping, 
provided he would sleep in a certain room that had not 
been occupied for a long time, in consequence of a belief 
that it was haunted by the ghost of a barber, who was re- 
ported to have been murdered in that room some years 
before. ‘ Very well,” says the man, “ I am not afraid of 
ghosts.” After having refreshed himself, he inquired of 
the landlord, how and in what manner the room in which 
he was to lodge was haunted? The landlord replied, that 
shortly ‘after they retired to rest an unknown voice was 
heard in a trembling and protracted accent saying, “ Do 
you w-a-n-t to be sha-a-ved?” ‘“ Well,” replied the man, 
“if he comes he may shave me.” 

He then requested to be shown to the apartment; in 
going to which he was conducted through a large room, 
where were seated a great number of persons at a gamb- 
ling table. Feeling a curiosity which almost every one 
possesses after having heard ghost stories, he carefully 
searched every corner of his room, but could discover no- 
thing but the usual furniture of the apartment. He then 
lay down, but did not close his eyes to sleep immediately, 
and in a few minutes he re he heard a voice saying, 
“* Do you w-a-n-t to be sha-a-ved?” He arose from his bed 
and searched every part of the room, but could discover 
nothing. He again went to bed, but no sooner had he 
begun to compose himself to sleep, than the question was 
again repeated. He again arose and went to the window, 
the sound appearing to proceed from that quarter, and 
stood awhile silent—after a few moments of anxious sus- 
pense, he again heard the sound distinctly, and convinced 
that it was from without, he opened the window, when the 
question was repeated full in his ear, which startled him 
not a little. Upon a minute examination, however, he 
observed that the limb of a large oak tree, which stood 
under his window, projected so near the house that every 
breath of wind, to a lively imagination, made a noise 
resembling the interrogation, “Do you w-a-n-t to be 
sha-a-ved ?” 

Having satisfied himself that his ghost was nothing 
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more nor less than the limb of a tree coming in contact 
with the house, he again went to bed and attempted to get 
asleep ; but he was now interrupted by peals of laughter 
and an occasional volley of oaths and curses from the room 
where the gamblers were assembled. Thinking that he 
might turn the late discovery to his own advantage, he 
took a sheet from the bed and wrapped it round him, and 
taking the wash-basin in his hand and throwing a towel 


. over his arm proceeded to the room of the gamblers, and 


suddenly opening the door, stalked in, exclaiming in a 
tremulous voice, ‘Do you w-a-n-t to be sha-a-ved ?” Ter- 
rified at the sudden appearance of the ghost, the gamblers 
were thrown into the greatest confusion in attempting to 
escape it ; some jumping through the windows and others 
tumbling head over heels down stairs. Our ghost taking 
advantage of a clear room, deliberately swept a large 
amount of money from the table into the basin, and retired 
unseen to his own room. 

The next morning he found the house in the utmost 
confusion. He was immediately asked if he rested well ? 
to which he replied in the affirmative. “Well, no wonder,” 
said the landlord, “ for the ghost instead of going to his 
own room, made a mistake and came to ours, frightened 
us out of the room, and took away every dollar of our 
money.” The guest, without being the least suspected, 
quietly ate his breakfast, and departed many hundred 
dollars richer by the adventure. 





MEHEMET ALI. 


~ Menemert Ali is now in his seventy-second year. Heis 
hale and strong in his appearance, somewhat bent by age; 
but the energy of his mind, the vivacity of his features, 
and the piercing lightning of his glance, have undergone 
no change since I first saw him in the year 1825, nearly 
fifteen years ago. He is about five feet six inches in 
height, of a ruddy fair complexion, with light hazel eyes, 
deeply set in their sockets, and overshadowed by prominent 
eye-brows. His lips are thin, his features regular, ex- 
tremely changeful, but altogether agreeable in their ex- 
pression, when he is in good humour. At such times, his 
countenance is that of a frank, amiable, and highly in- 
telligent person. The motion of his hands, and his ges- 
tures in conversation, are those of a well-bred person : 
and his manners are easy, and even dignified. He per- 
ambulates his rooms a good deal, when he is at all dis- 
turbed, with his hands behind his back, and thinks aloud 
on these occasions. He sleeps but tittle, and seldom 
soundly; he is said by his physicians to be subject to a 
determination of blood to the head, attended with epileptic 
symptoms, which occur with violence when he is under 
| unusual excitement. In the late difficulties, previous 
to his answering the proposal of the four powers, these 
symptoms made it necessary to bleed him in the arm, and 
take away a pound of blood. One of the physicians had 
to sit up with him for some nights ; and as it is customary 
for the pasha to do with his attendants, he called upon the 
doctor several times in the night, to “ tell him something :” 
and the drowsy physician was frequently awoke with the 
habitual query, ‘ Well, doctor, have you nothing to tell 
me?” 

His palace at Alexandria is elegantly furnished in the 
European style, with chairs and tables, looking-glasses, 
several pictures, and a large bust of the viceroy. I noticed 
a magnificent four-post bed in his sleeping chamber; both 
the attendants who conducted me over the palace informed 
me, it never had been used: he continues the old Turkish 
habit of sleeping on a mattress on the floor. He rises 


early—generally between four and five—receives every 
one who comes to him, dictates to his secretaries, and has 
the English and French newspapers translated and read 
to him, one of the latter of which is known to be the paid 
organ of his political views. 

His only language is the Turkish, and he speaks it with 
the greatest fluency, and in the most impressive manner. 
In his conversation he is sprightly, courteous, and intelli- 
gent. On every subject he gives those about him the 
impression of a shrewd, penetrating, right-thinking-man. 
He speaks very distinctly (thanks to the efforts of English 
dentistry), and with remarkable precision. He is simple in 
his mode of living, eats after the European manner at 
table, and takes his bottle of claret almost daily. His 
manners are extremely pleasing, and his general appear- 
ance prepossessing ; his expression, as I have said, is that of 
a good-humoured, amiable man ; but, when he is disturbed 
in his mind, he seems not to have the slightest control 
over his feelings or over his features; and, when he is 
displeased, his scowl is what no man would encovnter 
twice. A medical friend of mine, who had the entrée of 
the palace, and had occasion to visit him at a very early 
hour the morning after the arrival of the Turkish fleet, 
which had just fallen into his power, found him at the 
dawn, alone, in his apartment, stationed at the window, 
gazing on those vessels which were destined for the de- 
struction of his Syrian fleet, and which were" now quietly 
“ reposing on their shadows,” in his own harbour at Alex- 
andria ; and, as he gazed on them, very earnestly talking 
to himself, as if deeply engaged in conversation. 

The palaces of the Pasha, both at Alexandria and Cairo, 
are elegantly, though not magnificently furnished. In the 
latter, I observed an excellent portrait of his son, Seid 
Bey, and several other pictures, which showed pretty 
clearly how the injunctions of the Koran are regarded by 
Mehemet Ali.—Dr. Madden. 





THE JEWESSES. 


Fontanes asked Chateaubriand, “if he could assign 
a reason why the women of the Jewish race were so much 
handsomer than the men ;” to which Chateaubriand gave 
the following truly poetical and Christian one: ‘ The 
Jewesses,” he said, “have escaped the curse which 
alighted upon their fathers, husbands, and sons. Not a 
Jewess was to be seen among the crowd of priests and 
rabble who insulted the Son of God, scourged him, crowned 
him with thorns, and subjected him to ignominy and the 
agony of the cross. The women of Judea believed in the 
Saviour, and assisted and soothed him under afflictions. A 
woman of Bethany poured on his head precious ointment, 
which she kept in a vase of alabaster. The sinner anointed 
his feet with perfumed oil, and wiped them with her hair. 
Christ, on his part, extended his mercy to the Jewesses. 
He raised from the dead the son of the widow of Nain, 
and Martha’s brother, Lazarus. He cured Simon’s 
mother-in-law, and the woman who touched the hem of 
his garment. To the Samaritan woman he was a spring 
of living water, and a compassionate judge to the woman 
in adultery. The daughters of Jerusalem wept over him ; 
the holy women accompanied him to Calvary, brought 
balm and spices, and weeping sought him in the sepulchre. 
‘Woman, why weepest thou?” His first appearance after 
the resurrection, was to Mary Magdalene. He said to 
her, ‘ Mary.’ At the sound of his voice, Mary Magdalene’s 
eyes were opened, and she answered, ‘Master.’ The 
reflection of some very beautiful ray must have rested on 
the brow of the Jewesses.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





GALILEO IN THE INQUISITION. 


[Gaxixz0 had long been distinguished as an eminent lecturer 
on mathematics, both at his own university of Pisa and also at 
Padua, when in 1609 he received the first report of the invention 
ofthe telescope. To this object he immediately turned his atten- 
tion, and soon succeeded in forming an instrument, (though on 
somewhat different principles,) by which he discovered the ine- 
qualities of the moon’s surface, and four stars near Jupiter, which 
he named the Medicean stars, after the dueal house of Florence. 
To these he added many other discoveries, all tending to over- 
throw the received philosophy of those times, and confirm the 
system of Copernicus. But in 1616, the Inquisition took notice of 
his writings, and he was obliged to repair to Rome in the winter of 
1633, when an old man, worn out with continual watching of the 
stars, the death of a favourite daughter, disease, and persecution, 
where he was immediately thrown into a dungeon of the Holy 
Office. Owing, however, to the powerful intercession of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, his confinement there was of short duration ; 
but for the remainder of his life he was under the restrietion of a 
prisoner. Yet notwithstanding all his wrongs and sufferings, he 
seems to have experienced no small share of the patience, resig- 
nation, and fortitude of the true Christian; for, in a letter toa 
friend when his eyesight was failing him, he beautifully writes, 
** So it pleases God—therefore it shall please me also.” He died 
January 8, 1642, aged 78 years. } 

My God! they’ve shut me from the sight 
Of heaven’s ethereal blue, 
And through the long hours of the night, 
I strain my eyes in vain to view 
One of those bright and burning orbs 
Which now, as in my childish days, 
Each rapt pow’r of my soul absorbs, 
As fondly on their light I gaze: 
While of that moon who now pursues 
Her path where those bright planets roll, 
To catch one glance would soon diffuse 
Again a deep joy through my soul. 
For nightly have I watched her course, 
When visible to mortals here ; 
Aud now to break through habit’s force, 
A struggle proves indeed severe. 
But ye, my own Medicean stars! 
How ardently my wishes yearn 
To tear aside my prison bars, 
And see if still ye brightly burn. 
For it was left for me alone, 
In heaven’s ordained plan, 
Your bright existence to make known 
Upon this darken’d world to man. 
But no! fanatics bid me bow 
Silent with them at error’s shrine, 
And all that I have learn’d till now, 
Submissively henceforth resign. 
Thinking, my God! in blinded zeal, 
It hurts thy sacred cause, 
Plain and correctly to reveal 
Great nature’s fundamental laws. 
Yet never, never shall consent 
From my unwilling lips be wrung, 
Although disease and years have bent 
My body, which they now have flung 
Within this damp and chilling vault, 
Perchance till that blest hour draws nigh, 
Which my freed spirit shall exalt, 
To claim its wish’d for, kindred sky: 
There to be welcomed at its gates 
By that long-lost, but much-loved child, 
Who now before Jehovah waits, 
By sin or sorrow undefil’d ; 
E’en now perhaps whose wings have stirr’d, 
In haste to anticipate the time, 
When he shall speak the bidding word, 
To admit me to that heavenly clime. 


But thus though I may not survive, 
The glorious triumph to behold, 

The happy hour shall soon arrive, 
Which clearly shall my views unfold. 

And then abroad my name shall burst 
Upon the astonish’d world, 

As ScrENCE’ MARTYR, who from first, 
Truth’s banner fearlessly unfurl’d. 


Then whatsoever pleaseth Thee, 
My heav’nly friend and guide, 
To that my soul will strive to be 
Calmly resign’d and satisfied ; 
Indulging hope’s bright dream, which paints 
When all of weary life is done, 
In heav’n—a place among thy saints, 
On earth—a name immortal as the sun. 


Bedford. HENkY THORNTON: 








VARIETIES. 





The echo of the Derbyshire hills drives many of the young 
bulls raving mad; they have recently discovered a method of 
preventing it—they put corks in their ears. 

We note in a contemporary’s columns the advertisement of 
a lady for a husband. “ None need apply under six feet.”— 
Whew! but the lady goes in ferociously for Hy-men.—New 
York Paper. 

“ What had you for dinner on Sunday” askeda friend. “I 
dined off a couple of ducks.” “Ay, and a good way off, too,” 
was the reply. 

“What’s that long thing in‘the window?” asked one boy of 
another. “ It’s a tallowscope.” ‘What do they do with it™ 
“ They look into foreign parts with it,” was the reply. 

PRESERVATION OV MaGNa CHARTA.—Sir Robert Cotton, 
while collecting his literary treasures, being one day at his 
tailor’s, discovered that the man held in his hand, ready to 
be cut up for measures, the original Magna Charta, with all 
its appendages of seals and signatures. He bought this 
singular curiosity for a trifle, and recovered in this manner 
what had long been given over for lost—Note to Pepys’s 
Journal. 


ENCHANTMENT OF A VOICE—7I have, ere now, heard a 
voice so break upon the silence, ‘ to angels ’twas most like,’ 
and charm the moonlight air with its balmy essence, that the 
budding leaves trembled to its accents. Would I might hear 
it once more whisper peace and hope (as erst when it was 
mingled with the breath of spring), and with its soft pulsations 
lift winged fancy to heaven! But it has ceased, or turned 
wuere I no more shall hear it.— Hazlitt. 


THE JEws or SyrrA.—The Jews in Syria are numerous, 
the great majority of them are poor; but in some of the 
larger towns they are among the most opulent of the inhabi- 
tants. This is the case at Damascus and Aleppo, where many 
of the consuls belong to the Hebrew nation, living in con- 
siderable splendour, and exercising very great influence. I 
visited some of the Jewish families, and found the females 
adorned with a profusion of diamonds, and surrounded by the 
delicacies and luxuries of the highest orders of society. The 
wealthiest among them are bankers and money-lenders, and 
the very high rate of interest which is paid soon augments 
the capital employed; and, as expenditure is seldom on a 
large scale, the accumulation of property becomes rapid.— 
Dr. Bowring’s Report. 
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